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For the historian the gains from the book are: first the excellent 
maps, second the considerable geographic information given in the text, 
and finally a valuable commentary on the works of the early explorers 
of Afghanistan and Baluchistan. This part of the work is well done on 
the basis of a first-hand acquaintance with the writings of these trav- 
ellers combined with the author's intimate knowledge of the country. 
To be sure there are omissions which are sometimes puzzling — for in- 
stance there is no mention of Elphinstone. One frequently wishes also 
that the work had been carried out with more system and detail, but the 
checking of a large part of it has brought to light only minor inaccu- 
racies. Thus Masson's account (II. 276) of the tomb of Joseph Hicks, 
the first Englishman known to have reached Kabul, has been overlooked, 
although it is much fuller and presumably more accurate than Vigne's 
vague reference. I should also suggest that Ferrier after crossing the 
Hari Rud west of Daolat Yar must have struck into a road approxi- 
mately the same as the Arab trade-route along the Farah Rud. This 
accounts for his not passing through Taiwara, which he mentions but 
did not visit, and reduces the length of his surprisingly rapid ride. But 
for the older periods of history the author was unable to go direct to 
the original sources, and possesses merely a fragmentary knowledge of 
the work that has been done upon them. These portions of his work 
can be recommended only to those who are competent to check them. 

There remains the unpleasant duty of calling attention to the shock- 
ing inaccuracy of the spelling of proper names. 

G. M. Bolling. 

Le Japon: Histoire et Civilisation. Par le Marquis de la Mazeliere. 
Tome IV. Le Japon Moderne: La Revolution et la Restauration 
{18 54-1868); Tome V. Le Japon Moderne: La Transforma- 
tion du Japon (1869-1910). (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
1910. Pp. ccxlii, 373 ; 469.) 

In these two volumes is again manifest the author's great love of 
details combined with his power of generalization and fair reasoning. 
If in the three preceding volumes of this work (noted in this Review, 
XIII. 837) he had perforce to rely sometimes on inferences drawn from 
insufficient data at his disposal, he has, in the preparation of the present 
volumes, especially volume V., had the advantage of possessing com- 
paratively more recent and abundant sources of information and the 
service of a few Japanese scholars to revise some of his chapters. The 
result is an even more lucid and comprehensive summary than was pre- 
sented by the earlier volumes, of most of the information that can be 
gathered from other works in European languages on those phases of 
modern Japanese history that are here treated. 

The marquis has again a long introduction, over 240 pages, to vol- 
ume IV., devoted to the comparison of Asiatic and European civiliza- 
tions since the sixteenth century, their similarity and difference, and 
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their contact and the influence of the latter upon the former. It is 
as difficult to summarize the author's generalizations on these grand 
subjects as it is beyond my power to comment on their value. They, 
however, constitute the foundation of his general scheme of Japanese 
history and should therefore be epitomized in their very broadest con- 
clusions. According to the author, the two civilizations have, since 
the simultaneous establishment of " absolute monarchies " after 
" feudal " ages in both Asia and Europe, been essentially the same in 
the process of their evolution. The difference that has developed be- 
tween them in the last three centuries is not of kind, but of degree; 
continental Asia has been more exposed than northwestern Europe to 
racial migrations and invasions, against which the Asiatic countries 
have defended themselves with the "passive traditionalism" of their 
rigid civilization, and which have also resulted in a great diversity of 
culture among and even within these countries. In Japan the marquis 
finds a great exception to this general movement: she alone in Asia has 
been protected from invasions and has alone developed a homogeneous 
race and culture, so that, despite the fact that she was the least in touch 
with Europe during the three hundred years, her civilization was the 
nearest akin to the European. She also felt earlier than any other 
Asiatic nation, the author goes on to say, the need of thoroughly reor- 
ganizing her institutions under European influence, and, by so doing, 
became one of the strongest nations of the world and triumphed over a 
great military power of Europe. This victory is now rousing all Asia in 
a similar but greater awakening of nationalistic and reformatory move- 
ments. 

On these broad conceptions is based the arrangement of material 
in these and subsequent volumes of Marquis de la Mazeliere's history 
of modern Japan. Volume IV. takes up the decline and fall of the 
feudal government, occasioned by the coming of foreigners, and the 
restoration of the imperial government ; volume V. treats of the destruc- 
tive and reconstructive work of the new government. Two more vol- 
umes are promised, volume VI. to discuss the further process of national 
transformation, and volume VII. to be devoted to the rise of Japan's 
position in regard to the rest of Asia. 

The body of volume IV opens with a fair analytical view of the 
material causes of the revolution and the ideas which inspired it. As 
one of the economic causes, the author asserts, with rather scant demon- 
stration, that under the Tokugawa regime Japan's population had in- 
creased beyond her means of support. Then follows a description of 
the general decadence of the regime before the coming of Perry. 
The latter's mission is narrated in a rather cursory manner, but is fol- 
lowed by a good account of the stirring events that quickly succeeded 
one another till the final downfall of the Tokugawa government and the 
restoration of the imperial rule. A serious objection must be raised 
to the use of the pernicious term " clan ", in which the author unfortu- 
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nately joins all other native and foreign writers in English, to denote 
the territorial unit (hem) of Japanese feudal administration. There is 
not a single important feature of the han that justifies its being desig- 
nated a " clan ". 

The destructive work of the revolution (volume V., part 1.) is made 
by the author to cover the forty years from 1850 to 1890, and is ex- 
plained in the light of a great underlying idea (see p. 173). The cen- 
tral features of this work — the reform of the land law, the abolition of 
feudal pensions, and the consequent personal differences and civil strifes 
— are treated in detail and in a highly suggestive manner, supported by 
such statistical data as one would need to know. This part seems the 
most original and brilliant in the volume, as well as the most open to 
criticism. The rest of the volume is occupied with the reconstruction 
of the Japanese institutions of the state, and of religion, society, and 
family. The treatment is somewhat conventional, but admirably rich, 
accurate, and useful. Once, however, in connection with the new 
army, the discussion betrays a touch of feeling; the spirit of the army 
embodies the old bushido and the reformed cult of loyalty to the em- 
peror, and in its cohesion and moral force is seen the culmination and 
synthesis of all that is best in " the moral evolution of Japan and even 
of Asia" (p. 334). 

K. ASAKAWA. 

A Journal of the Perry Expedition to Japan -(1853-1854). By S. 
Wells Williams. Edited by F. W. Williams. [Transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. XXXVII., part 2.] 
(Yokohama: Kelly and Walsh. 1910. Pp. ix, 259.) 
Williams had lived in the Orient for nearly twenty years and had 
acquired some knowledge of the Japanese language in addition to his 
familiarity with Chinese, when in 1853 he was persuaded by Commo- 
dore M. C. Perry to serve as the chief interpreter in his important mis- 
sion to Japan. The great usefulness of Williams's service is, in spite of 
his modesty, well reflected in his highly interesting Journal, now edited 
for the first time by his son, Professor Williams of Yale, with an intro- 
duction and notes. Being the only American in the expedition possess- 
ing any first-hand acquaintance with the extreme Orient, the author 
throughout found himself playing the role of the moderator between the 
diffident Japanese and the exacting soldier-diplomat. Williams also took 
an invaluable part in the making of the first international treaty of 
modern Japan, in which the historic mission culminated, for, the editor 
says, it was due to the author's suggestion that the extra-territoriality 
clause was struck out from the original draft of the treaty and the most 
favored nation clause inserted in its final text. 

Apart from the question of the author's place in the mission, his 
Journal affords some data confirming as well as supplementing the in- 
formation that may be culled from other sources relating to the begin- 



